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the English pronunciation with a different result. 
The r of the initial syllable was lost by dissimila- 
tion. The short unaccented vowel of the final 
syllable of the English would scarcely have been 
heard by untrained French ears. The change of 
the quality of the voiced sibilant of the English 
plural ending was the more liable to occur since 
the ending -erze (for English -erries) would have 
had no counterpart in French, whereas the termi- 
nation -erge (and even -berge) was comparatively 
frequent, being found moreover in three plant 
names, asperge, alberge, and rimberge (or remberge), 
the latter being one of the popular names of the 
common plant known in botany as mereurialis 
annua, a name which is especially prevalent in the 
dialects of Northwestern France. 

The word canneberge was introduced into North- 
western France, probably together with the Ameri- 
can cranberry, by the Norman and Breton sailors 
and fishermen who frequented the coast of North 
America, in the form in which (so it seemed to 
them) they had heard it pronounced by the Anglo- 
American inhabitants of New England, and 
further investigation, for which I have not the 
means at hand, would doubtless show that it was 
not known in France previous to the establishment 
of the Anglo-American colonies ; it was probably 
introduced toward the end of the seventeenth, or in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Used at 
first to designate the American species, airelle <b 
gros fruits, the new word was soon applied also to 
the similar, although smaller, French species, 
airelle des marais, popularly called coussinet. 

The above theory accords perfectly with the 
history of the word cran berry in England as given 
in the Murray Dictionary, from which the follow- 
ing is quoted: "Cranberry (also craneberry). 
A name of comparatively recent appearance in 
English ; entirely unknown to the herbalists of 
the 16-1 7th c, who knew the plant and fruit as 
marsh- whorts, fen-whorts , fen-berries, marsh-berries, 
moss-berries. Several varieties of the name occur 
in continental languages, as G. kraniehbeere, kran- 
beere, L. G. krdnbere, krones- or kronsbere, krons- 
bar, kranebere (all meaning crane-berry). The 
name appears to have been adopted by the N. 
American colonists from some L. G. source, and 
brought to England with the American cranber- 
ries (Vaecinium Maerocarpon) imported already 



in 1686, when Kay (Hist. PI. 685) says of them 
' hujus baccas a Nova Anglia usque missas Londini 
vidimus et gustavimus. Scriblitis seu tortis (Tarts 
nostrates vocant) eas inferciunt.' Thence it began 
to be applied in the 18th c. to the British species 
(V. Oxyeoceos)." 

It is possible, of course, to conceive of the word 
having been brought to France from England 
after it had found its way into the latter country ; 
however, in any case, it was not through the 
written form, but orally, for even if the English 
variant spelling crane-berry might (the loss of the 
r not being taken into consideration) account for 
the form of the first half of the French word,eane- 
and canne-, instead of cran- (which would have 
been the result of a literal transcription of cran- 
berry), at least the last half makes it certain that 
it is based directly on the English pronunciation 
of the plural cranberries. 

0. A. MOSEMILLER. 

Indiana Univeriity. 



A NOTE UPON DRYDEN'S HEROIC 

STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF 

CROMWELL. 

In the fifteenth of Dryden's Heroic Stanzas on 
the Death of Cromwell are to be found the follow- 
ing words, which form one line and part of a 
second : 

" His palms, though under weights they did not stand, 
Still thrived." 

Not all the editors of Dryden have ventured any 
comment upon this passage. Those that have no- 
ticed it have confined themselves to the interpre- 
tation of the metaphor. For example, Gilfillan, 
in his edition of Dryden's works [Edinburgh, 
1855], says : " Palms were thought to grow best 
under pressure." Sir Walter Scott's note is a lit- 
tle more elaborate : " It was anciently a popular 
notion that the palm tree throve best when pressed 
down by weights. An old scoliast defines it as 
arbor nobilissima ilia quae nulli cedit ponderi, 
sed contra assurgit et reluctatar. Fabri Thesaurus 
ad verbum palma." Saintsbury, in his definitive 
edition of Dryden [Edinburgh, 1884], in which he 
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re-edits Scott's edition, adds to this note the fol- 
lowing, in brackets : " Christie quotes Aulus Gel- 
lius and Cowley in support. Non opus." The 
reference of Saintsbury is to the note by Christie 
in the Globe edition of Dryden's poems [London, 
1875], where there is still greater elaboration. 
" Aulus Gellius, quoting Aristotle and Plutarch, 
says that, ' if you place great weights on the trunk 
of the palm tree, and so press and load it that the 
weight is more than can be borne, the palm does 
not yield nor does it bend within, but it rises back 
against the weight and forces itself upwards and 
bends itself back' [Noct. Att. m. 6]. And this 
is why the palm is the emblem of victory. The 
palm referred to is the date palm and the palm of 
Scripture. 

' Well did he know how palms by oppression speed, 
Victorious and the victor's sacred meed, 
The burden lifts them higher.' 

Cowley, Davideis, book i." 

The matter of these comments is interesting 
enough, but it seems to have escaped the com- 
mentators that, as the passage stands, it is irre- 
levant. It would fit the case if the passage read : 

His palms, though under weights they did stand, 
Still thrived. 

But Dryden negatives the metaphor. The com- 
ments fit only the affirmation of it. 

The commentators have also failed to see that 
unless there is an ulterior reference in the pas- 
sage, something other than a mere metaphor, it is 
nonsense. It would be sensible to say that Crom- 
well thrived in spite of opposition, as the palm 
does under weights, but it is not sensible to say 
that Cromwell, although he had no opposition, 
still succeeded, just as the palm thrives even if it 
is not dragged down by weights. It is natural to 
suppose that under proper conditions a palm tree 
would thrive unweighted. Without some ulterior 
reference, therefore, the negation of the metaphor 
is absolutely pointless, a flat truism. 

A probable explanation of the seeming irration- 
ality of the passage is that it contains an allusion 
to the famous frontispiece of the Eikon Basilike, 
published February 9, 1648-9, a little less than 
nine years before the Heroic Stanzas. The Eikon 
was, as its sub-title indicated, " The Pourtraicture 
of his Sacred Majestie [Charles IJ in his Solitudes 



and Sufferings," and at the time of its publication 
it was supposed to be from the king's own 
hand. The task of replying to the book was en- 
trusted by Cromwell's Council of State to their 
most vigorous pamphleteer, John Milton. He was 
chosen, and his Eikonoklastes was written, because 
the Eikon was proving to be such a dangerous 
weapon against the cause of the Commonwealth. 
Masson [Life of Milton, iv, 36] thus describes the 
impression the latter made : " O what a reception 
it had I Copies of it ran about instantaneously, 
and were read with sobs and tears. It was in 
vain that Parliament, March 16th, gave orders for 
seizing the book. It was reprinted at once in 
various forms to supply the constant demand — 
which was not satisfied, it is said, with less than 
fifty editions within a single year ; it became a 
very Bible in English Royalist households." 

The seductiveness of the book was concentrated 
in the frontispiece, which represented allegorically, 
in a singularly persuasive form, the substance of 
the book itself. The engraving represents Charles 
I. in his royal robes, kneeling, the Bible open 
before him, his foot on the world, — spurning the 
earthly crown, grasping the crown of thorns, 
looking upward toward the heavenly crown, soon 
to be his. From a cloud in the background a 
beam of light shines out and rests on the king's 
head ; a rock stands immoveable in the midst of a 
stormy sea ; and two palms are disclosed, carry- 
ing heavy weights, with the motto : Oreseit sub 
Pondere Virtus. 1 

Cromwell was the great antagonist of King 
Charles, the Bolingbroke to his Richard. In 
seeking antitheses with which to set forth most 
strikingly the characteristics and career of the 
great warrior-statesman, Dryden could turn to no 
better source for material than to the memories 
which centered in the ill-fated king. Popular 
interest in the great apology of his life had not 
died out, and the frontispiece of the Eikon was 

1 A fac-simile of this frontispiece is furnished in 
Edward J. L. Scott's reprint of the edition of 1648 (Lon- 
don, Elliott Stock, 1880). This reproduction includes 
also " The Explanation of the Embleme," signed "Q. D.", 
from which these lines may be cited : 

Though clogg'd with weights of miseries, 
Palm-like depressed, I higher rise. 

J. W. B. 
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probably universally remembered. It was natural 
then that, when Dryden was composing his verses 
in praise of the arch-enemy of Charles, he should 
call to mind the famous picture, and, recollecting 
the detail of the palms, he should write antitheti- 
cally of his hero: 

" Bis palms, though under weights they did not stand, 
Still thrived." 

This interpretation has the two-fold merit of 
clearing up an otherwise inexplicable difficulty in 
Dryden's poem, and of bringing to light an inter- 
esting point of connection between that poem and 
the life of the time in which it was composed. 
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A DATE IN THE CAREEK OP J. A. 
de BAIF. 

In the May number of Mod- Lang. Notes 
(p. 146), Mr. Edgar 8. Ingraham calls attention 
to a certain difficulty with regard to a date in the 
career of Baif. In a sonnet addressed to Muret, 
the poet states that he wrote the Amours de 



Bur les rives de Seine, 
Lorsque neuf mois je contoy sur vingt ana. 1 

This last line has been interpreted by Becq de 
Fouquieres and Marty-Laveaux to mean ' twenty 
years and nine months.' As Baif was born in 
February, 1532, he would then have been engaged 
in writing his sonnets to Meline in November, 
1552. It is a little startling, then, to find the work 
completed and actually printed as early as the 
tenth of the next month." This is indeed rushing 
into print, and an eager longing for poetical glory, 
as Becq de Fouquieres puts it, would hardly account 
for such haste. Mr. Ingraham believes he has 
found a better way out of the difficulty. Accord- 
ing to him, both Becq de Fouquieres and Marty- 
Laveaux were wrong in interpreting as they did 
the line quoted above. Sur is used here, as not 
unfrequently in old and modern French, with the 
idea of 'toward ' temporal. Neuf mois sur vingt 

1 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. I, p. 26. 
* This is the date of the privilege. — But the book bears 
the date 1552. 



ans does not mean twenty years and nine months, 
but nine months in the direction of twenty, that 
is, nineteen years and nine months. This does 
away with the difficulty as to the date of publi- 
cation, and at the same time Baif cannot but 
gain by it: .his Amours de Meline are far from 
being his best work, and it is only justice to his 
reputation to date them as early as possible in his 
career. 

The interpretation proposed by Mr. Ingraham 
seems, on the face of it, very plausible (although 
he does not adduce any instances where sur mean- 
ing ' toward ' temporal is qualified by a preceding 
numeral). And yet there is little doubt that 
both Becq de Fouquieres and Marty-Laveaux 
were right. The text quoted by Mr. Ingraham 
and which has been adopted by all modern editors 
results from a later correction. In the original 
edition of 1552, the line in question stands thus : 

[ces vers] 
Que ie, fern d'un fier diuin visage 
Ohante suyuant le riuage de Seine 
Or que vingt ans ie franchi de neuf moys.' 

This at least is very clear: Baif meant that he 
was then twenty years and nine months old. The 
same passage, in its original form, gives us, too, a 
very easy solution of the difficulty as to the date 
of publication. Note that the sonnet to Muret is 
placed in 1552 at the end of the First Book as a 
kind of conclusion, and further that all the verbs 
are in the present tense : clearly ie chante does not 
refer us to the time of composition, but to the date 
of publication. It is when the poet is about to 
hand his manuscript, possibly completed for some 
time already, over to the printer that he exclaims : 
" Moi, Baif, ag6 de vingt ans et neuf mois, je 
chante l'amour dans mon livre de Sonnets." In 
later editions he referred all that to the past 
and wrote: "I' alloy dhantant . . . lorsque ie contoy 
. . ." But he simply meant thereby that it was at 
the age of twenty years and nine months that he 
published his first volume of verse. 
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" Marty-Laveaux, VoL I, p. 402, n. 18. " Le texte [of the 
sonnet to Muret] a 6t6 assez profondgment modifte," says 
Marty-Laveaux ; but he quotes only the three lines which 
I have given above. 



